CIVILIZATION    AND   DISEASE

Years              Population       Annual deaths per 2,000

population

1681-1690            530,000                       42

1746-1755            653,000                       35

1846-1855          2,362,236                       25

Sanitation alone could not explain these figures. The improved
conditions must to a large extent be the result of a rising stand-
ard of living. While industrialization created new health hazards
and for a long time was responsible for atrocious working and
living conditions, it ultimately raised the living standards of
millions of people, and today health conditions in many countries
are far better among the industrial than among the rural popu-
lation.

Civilization fights disease in many ways, but medicine never-
theless is its most powerful weapon. Smallpox, once one of the
great killers that wiped out entire populations, declined in the
18th century, when the method of inoculation was introduced,
and became a totally preventable disease with Jenner's discov-
ery of vaccination. The methods of immunization worked out
for rabies, diphtheria, tetanus, typhoid fever, cholera, yellow
fever, and a number of other diseases have greatly reduced their
incidence and will ultimately overcome them entirely. Tubercu-
losis has lost much of its terror and will die out in a not too
distant future, at least in the economically advanced countries.
The venereal diseases are receding rapidly also because we know
their etiology and pathogenesis and have developed effective
treatments. These two diseases are being overcome rapidly wher-
ever the population is sufficiently advanced socially to accept
stringent legislation. Pneumonia, only yesterday a major cause
of death, is curable today by chemotherapy. Puerperal fever and
other deadly streptococcus infections will soon be considered
diseases of the past.
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